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HORACE AND THACKERAY 

By Elizabeth Nitchie 
Columbia University, New York City 



"We are puppets in the hands of fate, most of us," wrote George 
Brand Firmin to his son Philip. "So be it! laudo manentem, as my 
delightful old friend and philosopher teaches me — si celeres quatit 

pennas — you know the rest You have probam pauperism 

sine dote But I am like the merchant of my favorite poet: 

I still hope — ay, at sixty-three! — to mend my shattered ships, 
indocilis pauper iem pad." That Thackeray is expressing in these 
words his own poetic preference we have every reason to believe. 
We have evidence of it in a passage in The Book of Snobs, where the 
author, speaking more in propria persona, calls Horace "my favorite 
poet." But the large number of Horatian quotations to be found 
in Thackeray's writings, and the remarkable similarity in the 
thought of the two satirists are the strongest possible proof that 
Dr. Firmin and Mr. Snob are speaking for Thackeray himself. 

When Colonel Newcome returned from India, he asked James 
Binnie to examine his son Clive in his humanities. The report of 
the Scot, who was "the best scholar in all India," was to the effect 
that the boy had "acquired about five-and-twenty guineas' worth of 
classical leeterature — enough, I daresay, to enable him to quote 
Horace respectably through life, and what more do you want from a 
young man of his expectations?" It was obviously the correct 
thing for young men in Clive's station in life to have Horace and the 
other writers of " classical leeterature " at their tongues' end. J. J., 
though no scholar himself, admired the young men of the uni- 
versity "who quoted their Greek and their Horace glibly." This 
familiarity with the classic authors was far more common in 
Thackeray's time and the times of which he wrote than in ours. 
Even Rawdon Crawley, whose only textbook was the Racing 
Calendar, was willing to part from his boy if he could be 
made a scholar, for he had "that decent and honest reverence for 
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classical learning which all English gentlemen feel." It is no great 
wonder, therefore, that Thackeray used Latin freely; but it is 
worthy of remark that the words of Horace occur more than twice 
as often as those of all other Latin writers. Of about two hundred 
Latin quotations gathered from Thackeray's novels, essays, and 
other writings, one hundred and forty are Horatian. The figures 
speak for themselves. 

It is not my purpose to make any exhaustive list of these pas- 
sages. Some facts about the distribution of them, however, both 
in Horace and in Thackeray, may be interesting. As might be 
expected, a large majority of the quotations come from the Odes. 1 
To Thackeray "every other line was as familiar as a proverb," 2 for 
he uses and adapts phrases with an ease and facility which nothing 
but close intimacy could produce. The same mastery of the Satires 
and Epistles was also his, but it was the thought of these poems, 
rather than the phraseology, which he adopted. 

The quotations are scattered widely through practically every- 
thing which Thackeray wrote. The novels, especially The Vir- 
ginians, The Newcomes, The Adventures of Philip, and Pendennis, 
contain the most; Henry Esmond has surprisingly few. It does 
not seem so strange that Vanity Fair is near the bottom of the list, 
for in that story there is almost no one with a university education 
except the second Sir Pitt, who "never advanced any sentiment 
or opinion which was not perfectly trite and stale, and supported by 
a Latin quotation." We are mercifully spared most of the trite and 
stale remarks, and so lose the Latin quotations as well. Latin 
would surely sound incongruous from the lips of Becky, whose 
aversion to the English dictionary is well known, or of Amelia, 
Rawdon Crawley, or Jos Sedley, or even of clever but modest 
Dobbin. Neither would we expect Jeames Yellowplush to express 
himself in the words of a man who lived eighteen hundred years 
before him — though it must not be forgotten that George de 
Barnwell, when a grocer's clerk, quoted Latin and read Greek! 

But when we are spending our days with Arthur Pendennis and 
his university or literary friends, with Clive Newcome, whose 

1 One hundred and four out of one hundred and forty. 
' Mackail: Latin Literature, p. 112. 
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knowledge of Horace has already been mentioned, with Philip 
Firmin, or the elder of the two Virginians, we are living with men 
to whom the classical authors were a favorite and familiar vehicle 
of thought. This does not mean that the use of Latin is confined 
to the dialogue. The major portion of it is found elsewhere. But 
Thackeray, with true artistic instinct, refrains, not only from mak- 
ing his characters talk in a tongue unknown to them, but from giv- 
ing them a setting which would be unsuitable. The very fact 
that in his Novels by Eminent Hands he makes the grocer quote 
Latin and Greek, shows that he feels the incongruity in the books 
which he is satirizing. 

Thackeray was not writing with his Horace open beside him, 
nor did he need to turn to his bookshelves and take down his copy 
of the Odes or the Epistles every time he wished to use a quotation. 
The Latin words, exactly as Horace used or adapted them, in 
translation or in paraphrase, form an integral part of the thought 
and expression of a sentence. Often they are misquoted, often the 
sense is intentionally altered; but this only makes the use of them 
more interesting, and shows more clearly that the Horatian ideas 
and phrases were not mere learned additions to Thackeray's 
writing, but were a part of the structure of his thinking. 

The passage that evidently made the strongest impression upon 
him is the familiar one in the first ode of the third book: 

sed Timor et Minae 
scandunt eodem, quo dominus, neque 
decedit aerata triremi et 

post equitem sedet atra Cura. 

There are at least half a score of references to this, and the variety 
of ways in which the lines are used is indicative of Thackeray's 
method of incorporating Horace into his work. Sometimes it is 
not more than a mere use of the words atra cura or "black care," as 
in The Adventures of Philip, "Ah, atra cura! can't you leave the 
poor thing a little quiet ? " Sometimes it is a paraphrase turned to 
fit the context, as in The Newcomes, "Jack sits alone, with his 
sword dropped to the ground, or only atra cura on the crupper 
behind him"; or "Black Care sits behind all sorts of horses, and 
gives a trinkgeld to postilions all over the map"; or again, "So 
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Clive Newcome .... went to fine dinners, and sat silent over 
them; rode fine horses, and black Care jumped up behind the 
moody horseman." Even Mr. Smirke had "a private care watch- 
ing at his bedside, and sitting behind him on his pony." Other 
passages in Pendennis are hardly more than reminiscences of the 
Horatian lines, such as, "He struggled up the highest stairs of the 
Panorama; but when he had arrived, panting, at the height of 
the eminence, Care had come up with him, and was bearing him 
company." Or there is a sentence in which the significance of the 
lines is lost, and only the picture remains: "He jumped into the 
black brougham, and sate like a little black Care behind the black 
coachman." And finally, in Rebecca and Rowena, Wamba sings a 
song entitled Atra Cura. 

Before I lost my five poor wits, 

I mind me of a Romish clerk 

Who sang how Care, the phantom dark, 

Beside the belted horseman sits. 

Methought I saw the grisly sprite 

Jump up but now behind my Knight. 

And though he gallop as he may, 
I mark that cursed monster black 
Still sits behind his honour's back, 
Tight squeezing of his heart alway. 
Like two black Templars sit they there 
Beside one crupper, Knight and Care. 

No knight am I with pennoned spear, 
To prance upon a bold destrere: 
I would not have black Care prevail 
Upon my long-eared charger's tail. 
For lo, I am a witless fool, 
And laugh at Grief, and ride a mule. 

Horace's picture of Fortuna 1 is a favorite one in the novels. 
Beatrix "was saevo laeta negotio, like that fickle goddess Horace 
describes." Henry Esmond, abandoned in prison by his mistress, 
felt that " his cruel goddess had shaken her wings and fled and left 
him alone and friendless, but virtule sua." We have already noted 
what Dr. Firmin says on the subject. Clive Newcome, when the 

1 Od. iii. 29. 49-56. 
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financial crash came, encouraged his father by quoting the lines; 
and Pen, with his memory of his Horace somewhat obscured by 
his visions of literary fame, said to himself, " If Fortune favors me, 
I laud her; if she frowns, I resign her." 

The headings of Thackeray's chapters are frequently quotations 
from Latin authors. In The Newcomes, for example, we find 
"Rosa quo locorum sera moretur." There are several other 
references to this ode, 1 as the sentence in the Roundabout Papers, 
"On Some Late Great Victories," "Neque me myrtus dedecet, looking 
cosily down from the arbor where I sit under the arched vine." 
But the passage of greatest interest is one in the Memorials of 
Gormandizing: 

Let us calmly then consider what enjoyment may be had for those five 
francs; how, by economy on one day, we may venture upon luxury the next; 
how, by a little forethought and care, we may be happy on all days. Who 
knew and studied this cheap philosophy of life better than old Horace above 
quoted? Sometimes (when in luck) he chirruped over cups that were fit 
for an archbishop's supper; 2 sometimes he philosophized over his own ordinaire 
at his own farm. How affecting is the last ode of the first book: 

To His Serving Boy Ad Ministram 

Persicos odi, Dear Lucy, you know what my wish is — 
Puer, apparatus; I hate all your Frenchified fuss: 

Displicent nexae Your silly entr6es and made dishes 
Philyra coronae Were never intended for us. 

Mitte sectari No footman in lace and in ruffles 
Rosa quo locorum Need dangle behind my arm-chair; 

Sera moretur. And never mind seeking for truffles 

Although they be ever so rare. 

Simplici myrto But a plain leg of mutton, my Lucy, 
Nihil allabores, I prithee get ready at three: 

Sedulus, euro: Have it smoking, and tender, and juicy, 
Neque te ministrum And what better meat can there be ? 

Dedecet myrtus, And when it has feasted the master, 
Neque me sub arcta 'Twill amply suffice for the maid; 

Vite bibentem. Meanwhile I will smoke my canaster, 

And tipple my ale in the shade. 

Not that this is the truth entirely and forever. Horatius Flaccus was too 
wise to dislike a good thing; but it is possible that the Persian apparatus was 
on that day beyond his means, and so he contented himself with humble fare. 

There is one other versified imitation of Horace which may be 
quoted here. It occurs in A Pictorial Rhapsody. 

1 Od. i. 38. ' Od. ii. 14. 28. 
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Be not afraid, madam — never, never will I peach; but sing, in the words of 
a poet who is occasionally quoted in the House of Commons — 

est et fideli tuta silentio 
merces: vetabo, qui Cereris sacrum 
volgarit arcanae, sub isdem 
sit trabibus fragilemque mecum 
solvat phaselum — 

which may be interpreted (with a slight alteration of the name of Ceres for 
that of a much more agreeable goddess) — 

Be happy and thy counsel keep, 

Tis thus the bard advises thee; 
Remember that the silent lip 

In silence shall rewarded be. 
And fly the wretch who dares to strip 

Love of its sacred mystery. 
My loyal legs I would not stretch 

Beneath the same mahogany; 
Nor trust myself in Chelsea reach 

In punt or skiff, with such as he. 
The villain who would kiss and peach, 

I hold him for mine enemy! 

It is evident from these quotations that Thackeray can adapt 
Horace to his own uses with ease and cleverness. Some of the 
briefer paraphrases show the same power. Take, for instance, a 
sentence from the Roundabout Papers, "On Some Late Great 
Victories": "Opposite the nympham discentem there was a caper- 
ing and acute-eared young satirist of a crossing-sweeper." 1 Or 
this from The Newcomes: "There is more than one woman we see in 
society smiling about from house to house, pleasant and sentimental 
and formosa superne enough; but I fancy a fish's tail is flapping 
under her fine flounces, and a forked fin at the end of it!" 2 In 
the following from the same novel, Thackeray is pointing a moral in 
his favorite personal way : 

Miss Hopkins, you have been a coquette since you were a year old; when 
you could just toddle, you practised your arts upon other children in the square, 
poor little lambkins sporting among the daisies; and nunc in ovilia, mox in 
reluctantes dracones, proceeding from the lambs to the reluctant dragoons, you 
tried your arts upon Captain Paget Tomkins, who behaved so ill, and went to 
India without — without making those proposals which, of course, you never 
expected. 3 

The foundation of Thackeray's satirical method as well as 
that of Horace is to be found in the famous lines to which the 
1 Cf . Od. ii. 19. 3, 4. 2 Cf . Ars Poet. iii. 4. 3 Cf. Od. iv. 4. 11. 
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English satirist makes reference almost as frequently as to Atra 

Cura: 

quid rides ? mutato nomine de te 
fabula narratur. 1 

In spite of the centuries that came between them, they lived in socie- 
ties similar in many respects. When Pendennis saw Harry Foker 
after the death of Harry's father, and beheld in him the heir of 
" Foker 's Entire" squandering his patrimony in Messrs. Gim- 
cracks' jewelry shop, "he thought of the heir in Horace pouring 
forth the gathered wine of his father's vats: and that human 
nature is pretty much the same in Regent Street as in the Via 
Sacra." Horace and Thackeray looked out upon a world actuated 
by the same ambition, the same avarice, the same vulgar assump- 
tion and envy, the same "philoprogenitiveness." They were both 
genial satirists, not cynics, filled with love and pity for their fellow- 
men and an intense desire to set them right. Horace smiled 
gently at this foolish, mad world, as if to say, "I am doing my best 
to point out to people their follies; if they do not listen, so much 
the worse for them; I cannot help it." Thackeray gazed at it with 
pity in his heart, and, with no smiling tolerance, endeavored by the 
keen lash of his words to rouse men and women to a realization of 
their folly. In spite of this difference in attitude, the method by 
which they attacked the problems was the same. In the fourth 
satire of the first book, Horace tells how his satirical method was 
founded on the educational practice of his father: 

insuevit pater optimus hoc me, 
ut fugerem exemplis vitiorum quaeque notando. 
.... sic me 

formabat puerum dictis et, sive iubebat 
ut facerem quid, "habes auctorem, quo facias hoc" 
(unum ex iudicibus selectis obiciebat) 
sive vetabat, "an hoc inhonestum et inutile factu 
necne sit addubites, flagret rumore malo cum 
hie atque ille?" .... 
.... "rectius hoc est. 
hoc faciens vivam melius, sic dulcis amicis 
occurram. hoc quidam non belle: numquid ego illi 
imprudens olim faciam simile ? " haec ego mecum 
conpressis agito labris; ubi quid datur oti, 
inludo chartis. 

1 Sat. i. 1. 69, 70. 
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Thackeray too taught by means of examples. In spite of their 
marked individuality, Becky Sharpe, Major Pendennis, Sir Francis 
Clavering, and Barnes Newcome are used as types. In the fol- 
lowing words, which were written about Horace's use of personal 
names in the Satires, the pronoun might stand for either of the two 
authors: "His purpose was general. He was assailing follies, not 

gibbeting individuals At the same time he enforces his 

lessons by anecdotes, and sums up classes in individual names. 
.... His purpose was genuinely to illustrate and vivify his moral 
descriptions, not to give pain or teach the world to sneer." 1 Some 
of the names indicate by their etymology the characters of their 
possessors, a very common practice in all satire. So we have 
Horace's Opimius, Porcius, Novius, Avidienus, and Thackeray's 
Newcomes, Becky Sharpe, Charles Honeyman, Mr. Bows, Lady 
Rockminster, and Dr. Portman. Against Nomentanus and Baius 
we may balance Sir Francis Clavering and Rawdon Crawley. We 
might even imagine Thackeray adapting the words of Horace's 
father, and saying in paternal fashion to his readers, 

Nonne vides, Sir Francis ut male vivat utque 

Rawdon inops ? magnum documentum, ne patriam rem 

perdere quis velit. 

The first Sir Pitt Crawley was certainly 

ita sordidus ut se 
non umquam servo melius vestiret, 

as Miss Sharpe could testify from her very first glimpse of him. 
Barnes Newcome was one of those whose philosophy of life was 
summed up in the advice, 

rem facias, rem, 
si possis, recte, si non, quocumque modo, rem. 

Sam Cox, had he lived in Italy, might have expressed himself with 

regard to his wife's newly inherited fortune in the words, 

parvum parva decent: mihi iam non regia Roma, 
sed vacuum Tibur placet aut inbelle Tarentum. 

The Viscountess Castlewood was a seventeenth-century Lyce. 
Major Pendennis was as eager for aristocratic acquaintance as the 
well-known bore, as decided on the merits of a family tree as any of 

1 Wickham's edition of Horace, Vol. II, 10. 
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the critics in the sixth satire of the first book, as fond of the city as 
Aristius Fuscus or Horace's bailiff; and there is no description that 
suits him quite so well as that in the Ars Poetica, 

difficilis, querulus, laudator temporis acti 
se puero, castigator censorque minorum: 

We can imagine Horace picturing the character of Rebecca Sharpe 
in a few terse lines, or Thackeray making Nomentanus the hero of 
a novel. "What stories," asks Thackeray himself, " are new ? All 
types of all characters march through all fables: tremblers and 
boasters; victims and bullies; dupes and knaves; long-eared 
Neddies giving themselves leonine airs; Tartuffes wearing virtuous 
clothing; lovers and their trials, their blindness, their folly and 
constancy." 

Morris, in the Introduction to his edition of the Satires and 
Epistles, says, "Horace played his part in society, as Thackeray 
did, and gathered material for his book of Snobs." Thackeray 
defines the snob as one who "meanly admires mean things," and 
says, "The snob, my dear Madam, is the Frog that tries to swell 
himself to ox size. Let us pelt the silly brute out of his folly." 
Compare this with 

accipe; primum 

aedificas, hoc est longos imitaris, ab imo 

ad summum totus moduli biped .lis, et idem 

corpore maiorem rides Turbonis in armis 

spiritum et incessum: qui ridiculus minus illo ? 

an, quodcumque facit Maecenas, te quoque verum est, 

tanto dissimilem et tanto certare minorem ? 

absentis ranae pullis vituli pede pressis 

unus ubi effugit, matri denarrat, ut ingens 

belua cognatos eliserit: ilia rogare, 

quantane ? num tantum, sufflans se, magna fuisset ? 
"maior dimidio." "num tanto ?" cum magis atque 

se magis inflaret, "non, si te ruperis," inquit, 
"par eris." haec a te non multum abludit imago. 1 

So we have the dinner-giving snob in the eighth satire of the second 
book, and the dining-out snob at the end of the seventh satire of the 
first. We find in Horace illustrations of the three cardinal vices of 
the Thackerayan snob; of vulgarity in the persons of Nasidienus 
and the bore, of envy in the attitude of those who criticized Horace 

1 Sat. ii. 3. 307-20. 
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for his friendship with Maecenas, and of assumption in all who, 
like the bore, tried to climb into places in society too high for them, 
or, like Tillius, aspired to political fame. 

"Mutato nomine," says Horace, "de te fabula narratur." 
Thackeray constantly breaks into such questions as, "Are we much 
better than our neighbors? Do we never yield to our peculiar 
temptation, our pride, or our avarice, or our vanity, or what not ?" 
"My fair young readers, can you recall the time when you, etc. ?" 
Horace might have substituted me for te in the passage quoted, and 
have spoken for Thackeray as well. For the delightful thing 
about both these satirists is the sincerity and frankness with which 
they admit their own weaknesses and identify themselves with 
those whom they are castigating. There is nothing of the Pharisee 
in either nature. "But why hope, why wish for such times?" 
asks Thackeray in The Book of Snobs. " Do I wish all Snobs to 
perish? Do I wish these Snob papers to determine? Suicidal 
fool! art not thou, too, a Snob and a brother?" Again, in the 
Roundabout Papers, "On Screens in Dining-Rooms," he says, 
"Nuper — in former days — I too have militated; sometimes, as I 
now think, unjustly; but always, I vow, without personal rancour. 
Which of us has not idle words to recall, flippant jokes to regret ? 
Have you never committed an imprudence ? Have you never had 
a dispute and found out that you were wrong ? So much the worse 

for you Ola belle morale! As I write it I think about one or 

two little affairs of my own." 

Horace too evidently believed in the justice of removing the 
beam from his own eye first. He puts the description of his faults 
into the mouth of Damasippus or of Davos, and frankly con- 
demns the self-love which makes a man blind to his own failings. 

nunc aliquis dicat mini, "quid tu? 
nullane habes vitia ?" immo alia et fortasse minora. 
Maenius absentem Novium cum carperet, "heus, tu," 
quidam ait, "ignoras te an ut ignotum dare nobis 
verba putas?" " egomet mi ignosco " Maenius inquit. 
stultus et improbus hie amor est dignusque notari. 
cum tua pervideas oculis mala lippus inunctis 
cur in amicorum vitiis tarn cernis acutum 
quam aut aquila aut serpens Epidaurius ? at tibi contra 
evenit, inquirant vitia ut tua rursus et illi. 1 

1 Sat. i. 3. 19-28. 
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Horace places legacy-hunting among the regular professions, and 
devotes an entire satire 1 to giving the rules for securing a goodly sum 
upon the death of some rich man. We might imagine that the 
legacy-hunters in Vanity Fair were using this satire as a textbook, or 
had summoned Teresias from the realms of Proserpina to give 
them advice, so closely do they follow these rules. "Captes 
astutus ubique testamenta senum," says Teresias, or "Vivet uter 
locuples sine gnatis .... illius esto defensor," and Becky, 
Rawdon, and the Bute Crawleys, with service and flattery, pursue 
Miss Crawley, whose "great good quality" was that she "pos- 
sessed seventy thousand pounds." In fact, Rawdon seldom came 
to Queen's Crawley except when his aunt paid her annual visit. 
"Scribet mala carmina vecors," says Ulysses' adviser, "laudato," 
and "aurem substringe loquaci." So Becky pays Pitt Crawley 
compliments, admires his speeches, and is "affected even to tears 
by his discourses." She plays backgammon with the Baronet, 
reads his law papers, and copies letters for him. When Miss 
Crawley is ill, Becky and Mrs. Bute, in obedience to the direction, 
"pelliculam curare iube," nurse her with the most anxious care, 
and nearly kill her with attentions. Like the heir to whom is given 
the advice, 

qui testamentum tradet tibi cumque legendum, 

abnuere .... memento, 

Rawdon, at Becky's dictation, writes, "Leave your property, dear 
Aunt, as you will. I shall never complain of the way in which you 
dispose of it. I would have you believe that I love you for your- 
self, and not for the money's sake." We can readily believe, how- 
ever, that they would both have glanced to see " quid prima secundo 
cera velit versu." Mrs. Bute and Rebecca find a "mulier dolosa" 
in the person of Briggs, and a Firkin in lieu of a "libertus," watch- 
ing over Miss Crawley, and make haste to "accedere illis sociae." 
But with all their diligence, the fortune and the baronetcy fall to 
Pitt and his sickly son; and then they remember the alternative 
which Teresias suggests, 

sicui praeterea validus male filius in re 
praeclara sublatus aletur .... leniter in spem 
adrepe officiosus, 

1 Sat. ii. 5. 
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and seek to ingratiate themselves with him. For, as the dis- 
appointed heir is advised to make friends with the oldest and 
feeblest of his co-heirs, Rawdon receives this counsel from his wife, 
"It is much better that we should be friends with your brother's 
family than enemies, as those foolish Bute Crawleys are." What 
pupils could be more diligent than they, and more obedient to the 
words of their master, "persta atque obdura"? 

Finally both Thackeray and Horace emphasize the main point 
in the proper procedure for would-be legatees. "What a dignity 
it gives an old lady, that balance at the banker's ! . . . . Your wife 
is perpetually sending her little testimonies of affection, your little 
girls work endless worsted baskets, cushions, and footstools for her. 
What good dinners you have— game every day, Malmsey-Madeira, 
and no end of fish from London." 

sunt qui 
frustis et pomis viduas venentur avaras 
excipiantque senes, quos in vivaria mittant. 1 

Horace and Thackeray were earnest advocates of a life of 
simplicity. Again and again Horace emphasizes his preference for 
plain living and the simple enjoyments of his Sabine farm over the 
luxuries and excesses of a life regulated by wealth and splendor. 

cur valle permutem Sabina 
divitias operosiores ? 2 

He contrasts a day in Rome, with its vexations, its hurry, its evi- 
dences of envy and unhappiness, with a day on his own little estate in 
the country where he can enjoy his books, his simple supper, and his 
talks with his friends — -talks free from gossip, about "quod magis 
ad nos pertinet et nescire malum est," the nature of happiness, the 
grounds of friendship, and the true end and aim of life. He sighs 
for the days of his ancestors, when "privatus census erat brevis, 
commune magnum," and pictures his contentment with a modest 
lot in life in the lines to Grosphus, 

1 Epist. i. i. 77-79. 
2 Od. iii. 1. 47, 48. 
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te greges centum Siculaeque circum 
mugiunt vaccae, tibi tollit hinnitum 
apta quadrigis equa, te bis Afro 

murice tinctae 
vestiunt lanae: mihi parva rura et 
spiritum Graiae tenuem Camenae 
Parca non mendax dedit et malignum 

spernere volgus. 1 

Many of Thackeray's characters learn, some by bitter experi- 
ence, the lesson, 

bene est cui deus obulit 
parca quod satis est manu. 

Sam Cox finds more happiness in poverty than in riches, and 
Lady Clavering, in the midst of the evidences of wealth in her 
London house, cries, "Ah, Major Pendennis, I've got money to be 
sure, and I'm a lady, and people fancy I'm very happy, but I ain't. 
.... Many's the day that I sit down to one of my grand dinners 
with an aching heart, and many a night do I lay awake on my fine 
bed, a great deal more unhappy than the maid that makes it. 
For I'm not a happy woman, Major, for all the world says, and 
envies the Begum her diamonds, and carriages, and the great 
company that comes to my house." And when Joseph Addison 
gains wealth and fame as a result of his great poem, "his prosperity 
being scarce ever interrupted," Henry Esmond says, "But I 
doubt whether he was not happier in his garret in Haymarket, then 
ever he was in the splendid palace at Kensington." For this is the 
man who had said to Esmond a short while before, "There is no 

hardship in poverty that is not bearable What matters 

a little name or a little fortune? There is no fortune that a 

philosopher cannot endure 'Tis not poverty that is the 

hardest to bear, or the least happy lot in life." All of which leads 
Thackeray to the conclusion that "the great and wealthy are not 
always to be envied, and that there may be more comfort in a snug 
parlor, where you are served by a brisk little maid, than in a great, 
dark, dreary dining-hall, where a funereal major-domo and a couple 
of stealthy footmen minister to you your mutton chops." 

1 Od. ii. 16. 23-40. 
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With this taste for simplicity and this distrust of the powers of 
the "Persian apparatus" to create happiness, Horace was not, like 
Mr. Bickerton, ashamed of his humble origin. He speaks in the 
most affectionate terms of his freedman father. Nor did that 
father have any false pride in the education of his son. His ambi- 
tion was to fit him to occupy a higher station than he himself had 
been trained to fill. But, as Horace says of him, 

nee timuit sibi ne vitio quis verteret, olim 
si praeco parvas aut, ut fuit ipse, coactor 
mercedes sequerer. 1 

Similarly, although he aspired higher for Clive than to the career 
of an artist, which he felt was not the calling for a gentleman, 
Thomas Newcome wrote with honest simplicity to his son, "If you 
chose to be a weaver, like my grandfather, I should not say you 
nay." 

But wealth and luxury and indulgence are not only a bar to 
happiness, but an obstacle in the way of the man who has to face 
the problems of life, especially those arising from a sudden reverse 
in fortune. "Uterne," asks Horace, 

ad casus dubios fidet sibi certius ? hie qui 
pluribus adsuerit mentem corpusque superbum 
an qui contentus parvo metuensque futuri 
in pace, ut sapiens, aptarit idonea bello ? 2 

George Osborne realized this too late. "Do you suppose a man of 
my habits can live on his pay and a hundred a year ? " he cried in 
anger to Dobbin. "I can't change my habits. I must have my 
comforts. I wasn't brought up on porridge, like MacWhirter, or 
on potatoes, like old O'Dowd." On the other hand, when Thomas 
Newcome was reduced to absolute beggary, his simple nature, 
trained in the school of self-denial, could submit with perfect 
sweetness and contentment to a life among the Poor Brothers of the 
Hospital of Grey Friars. 

With regard to the power of wealth in the eyes of the world, 
neither Horace nor Thackeray, strong advocates both of content- 

1 Sat. i. 6. 86-88. ' Sat. ii. 2. 107-11. 
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ment with humble means, had any delusions. "Tanti quantum 
habeas es," says the Roman satirist, and in another place, 

Est animus tibi, sunt mores et lingua fidesque, 
sed quadringentis sex septem milia desunt: 
plebs eris. 1 

Lady Clavering's character and reputation were so colored by her 
possession of ten thousand a year that she was "taken up" by the 
most aristocratic and virtuous of Paris or London society. "It 
ought to be the boast," says Thackeray, "of our good society 
that, haughty though it be, naturally jealous of its privileges, and 
careful who shall be admitted into its circle, yet, if an individual 
be but rich enough, all barriers are instantly removed, and he or 
she is welcomed, as from his wealth he merits to be." Pendennis 
was successful in his suit for the hand of Blanche Amory, till Foker, 
inheriting his father's fortune, presented his more potent claims; 
Philip in his poverty was scorned as an aspirant to the heart of 
Charlotte. In the words of Horace, 

scilicet uxorem cum dote fidemque et amicos 

et genus et formam regina Pecunia donat 

ac bene nummatum decorat Suadela Venusque.* 

In Thackeray's contemplation of life the vanity of human 
wishes seems the most striking of all the facts of existence. To 
him the careers of most men are spent in a continual struggle after 
the unattainable, or, if not the unattainable, that which, when 
attained, brings greater discontent and desire. With Horace 
he firmly believes that "laetus sorte tua vives sapienter." "Which 
of us," he asks, "has his desire ? or having it, is satisfied ? " 

Qui fit, Maecenas, ut nemo, quam sibi sortem 
seu ratio dederit seu fors obiecerit, ilia 
contentus vivat, laudat di versa sequentis ?s 

Vanity Fair is not the only one of the novels in which the characters 
are "exemplifying the Vanity of this life, and each longing for 
what he or she cannot get." Clive Newcome pursues fame as an 
artist; Ethel desires a rich and noble husband; Henry Esmond 
aspires to the hand of the beautiful Beatrix; Pendennis seeks power 

1 Epist. i. 1. 57-59. * Epist. i. 6. 36-38. 3 Sat. i. 1. 1-3. 
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and wealth in an alliance with Blanche Amory. The career of 
each one is for a while a feverish and useless struggle. 

strenua nos exercet inertia: navibus atque 
quadrigis petimus bene vivere. 1 

But the cynicism is only apparent. Clive and Ethel find their 
happiness in each other, Henry Esmond in his faithful mistress, and 
Pen in Laura. quo d petis, hie est, 

est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit aequus. 2 

Aside from these big principles there are many less important 
passages in which the ideas of the two authors are strikingly parallel. 
The description of venal flattery as practiced upon a poet of means 
by his indigent friends, and upon Jos and Amelia in Pumpernickel 
by the ever-adaptable Becky; the picture of Major Pendennis 
drawing near to the time when he must realize that his day was 
over and that the young men were laughing at him, and that of the 
man who has not learned "vivere recte," and to whom is given the 

« a n 6> tempus abire tibi est, ne potum largius aequo 

rideat, et pulset lasciva decentius aetas; 

the Memorials of Gormandizing in England and in Rome; Bingley's 

stage ornaments and the "ludi et artes divitiaeque peregrinae" of 

the Roman actor — these are a few examples of the parallelism. 

Others have noted the family resemblance between Major Gahagan 

and the soldier who had lost his purse. But the most remarkable 

instance of similarity in single passages from the two authors is to 

be found in eleven lines from the already much-quoted sixth satire 

of the first book, and a paragraph from the Roundabout Papers, 

"On a Joke I Heard from the Late T. Hood." 

nam ut quisque insanus nigris medium impediit crus 

pellibus et latum demisit pectore clavum, 

audit, continuo "quis homo hie" et "quo patre natus?" 

ut siqui aegrotet quo morbo Barrus, haberi 

et cupiat formosus, eat quacumque, puellis 

iniciat curam quaerendi singula, quali 

sit facie, sura quali, pede, dente, capillo: 

sic quo promittit civis, Urbem sibi curae 

imperium fore et Italiam, delubra deorum, 

quo patre sit natus, num ignota matre inhonestus, 

omnis mortalis curare et quaerere cogit. 3 

1 Epist. i. ii. 28, 29. 2 Epist. i. 11. 29, 30. * Sal. i. 6. 27-37- 
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Thus Thackeray discourses on the same subject, perhaps with the 
Horatian lines in mind: 

We all want to know details regarding men who have achieved famous 

feats, whether of war, or wit, or eloquence, or endurance, or knowledge 

Yesterday, before he performed his feat, he was nobody. Who cared about 
his birthplace, his parentage, or the color of his hair ? To-day, by some single 
achievement, or by a series of great actions to which his genius accustoms us, 
he is famous, and antiquarians are busy finding out under what schoolmaster's 
ferule he was educated, where his grandmother was vaccinated, and so forth. 

In spite of these striking resemblances between the Roman poet 
and the English novelist, their personalities must have been quite 
unlike. I cannot think of the two men without calling up entirely 
different mental pictures. There is Horace enjoying the quiet of 
his Sabine farm, able 

nunc veterum libris, nunc somno et inertibus horis, 
ducere sollicitae iucunda oblivia vitae. 

Here is Thackeray sitting upon the edge of his desk-chair, rendered 
uneasy by the "thorns in the cushion," and unable, by any means 
whatever, "ducere sollicitae iucunda oblivia vitae." This may be 
making too marked a contrast, for Horace was deeply impressed 
with the problems of the misery of human existence, and Thackeray 
at times gave himself up to the enjoyment of the moment. Other- 
wise neither could have lived his life and done his useful and impor- 
tant work. But in reading what they wrote, I cannot imagine men 
of the same type. Although Horace called his Satires Sermones, 
and Thackeray said that Pendennis was "a sort of confidential 
talk between writer and reader," even their vehicles of expression 
were different. 

But the fact remains that there is in the two men some subtle 
kinship of mind and heart and purpose which almost defies analysis. 
Does not the explanation He in their universal human appeal? 
Both were holding the mirror up to human nature. We can find 
the foibles, the follies, and the virtues of our friends and of ourselves 
in the lines of either author. Professor Tyrrell says of Horace, 
"He has forged a link of union between intellects so diverse as those 
of Dante, Montaigne, Bossuet, La Fontaine, Voltaire, Hooker, 
Chesterfield, Gibbon, Wordsworth, Thackeray." It seems to me 
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rather that, together with many others who have at heart the 
good of humankind, Horace and Thackeray form links in a chain 
which will stretch endlessly down through the ages, ever gaining new 
links, and ever binding together the hearts of men in a conscious 
endeavor to bring about the downfall of sham and humbug and 
falseness, and the elevation of truth and frankness and honesty. 

But as an individual no man attains to the height of his powers. 
A part of each link lies within the circuit of another. So a part of 
the thought of the pagan poet lies within the thought of the Chris- 
tian novelist. The essentially pagan ideas are unused. The phi- 
losophy of "carpe diem" finds no place in Thackeray's personal 
belief. But the feelings and convictions which are common to 
pagan and Christian, the love of simplicity and humility, the 
hatred of sham, of avarice, and of overweening ambition — these 
he adopts, unconsciously or consciously, and transmutes into his 
own medium for the accomplishment of his own purpose. Horace 
spoke truly when he said, "Non omnis moriar." 



